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Salute to the Lanchesters and GBS 


Waldo Lanchester started his career as a master “marionetteer” in the 
“mews” at Hammersmith (south west London) in 1927 after being inspired 
by a visit to an exhibition of the British Puppet and Model Theatre 
Guild, a group of people of all ages and jobs who were interested in the 
theatre, scene designing, stage lighting, wood carving and toy making. 

Lanchester started as most puppeteers. At first it was just a hobby 
with him, and he made his marionettes only about ten inches high, but 
he soon learned that such small marionettes were not very effective and 
as a consequence he began making them the more imposing height of 18 
to 20 inches. Since Lanchester’s aim has always been quality, not 
quantity, the puppets heads are artistically carved from wood and the 
bodies are constructed and costumed with such loving care and work- 
manship that some of his earliest puppets 20 years old continue to play 
their parts in their original costumes. His first shows followed the lines 
of many novices—the ever popular variety acts and circus performance 
with animal acts rather than plotted stories, and his present show still 
retains some of the original acts. 

It was in 1937 that the Lanchesters opened their first permanent 
marionette theatre (50 seats) at the side of their home in Malvern, 
Worcestershire. This theatre was opened as part of the Malvern Drama 
Festival with three performances a day given to a capacity crowd. The 
theatre was then utilized on special occasions such as Easter, Whitsun Day 
and Xmas. In between these seasonal productions the Lanchesters took 
to the road. 

The first performance in their little theatre played before dis- 
tinquished company since Sir Barry Jackson was the master of ceremonies 
and George B. Shaw sat in the audience making some of his famous 
quips. It is well known that Shaw has been likened to a centipede with 
a foot in every cause. The range of his interests was practically bound- 
less, and naturally puppetry was included. He loved puppets. At this 
particular show his Shavian twinkle was especially brought out when he 
saw some of the puppet animals go through their acts and remarked: 
“Really it is extremely dangerous to bring an animal on the stage because 
it immediately makes some of the actresses (marionettes) look artificial.” 

Not only have the Lanchesters played before literary royalty but 
they have had the honor of giving a command performance in the Throne 
Room at Buckingham Palace with the royal family as their guests. 

During the war the Lanchester marionettes joined the special 
services and played to the troops who were probably the marionettes 
best and most appreciative audience. These same marionettes made 
many trips to Scotland and were singularly honored by the invitation to 
appear at the Theatre Royal in Bristol, England’s oldest theatre. 

The history of the Lanchester puppets would be incomplete without 
a good deal of emphasis on one of their most famous shows “Shakes vs. 
Shav”, written and planned by that master mind George Bernard Shaw 
himself. 

The play which was produced for the first time at the Malvern 
Festival of 1949 was a script where Shaw’s words and situations were 
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freely adapted to present “the literary climax of my eminence.” In 
writing the script which consists of quotations between Shaw and Shake- 
speare, the author, according to Lanchester, showed remarkable grasp 
of puppetry. He gave his characters enough scope for such typical 
puppetry as exchanging blows, breaking into little dances, and, in one 
case, chopping off his head. 

Bernard Shaw half a century ago exploded: “With the exception 
of Homer, there is no emiment writer, not even Sir Walter Scott whom I 
can despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my 
mind against his.” There is no doubt that such a remark was planned 
with gleeful care and as John Mason Brown in his article in “Saturday 
Review of Literature” (November 18, 1950) points out Shaw was concerned 
(from his deep love and profcund understanding of Shakespeare’s merits) 
in merely trying to make a fellow creature out of the Bard who had been 
a “divinity” and a “bore.” So in spite of this quotation it is no paradox 
that Shaw quite joyfully accepted Waldo Lanchester’s invitation to write 
a show for the puppets and wrote it on Shakespeare versus Shaw. 


Shaw, who quite often used to pat Waldo on the shoulder and ask 
him how his family (the marionettes) was getting on, never saw the 
Lanchester production of his script, but he seemed satisfied with the photo- 
graphs sent to him. Of course, Shaw-wise he caused the director, Sir 
Lewis Casson, any number of headaches before the final production date. 
The director, as well as the Lanchesters, felt that the voice of the Shaw 
puppet should have nice soft Irish accent, but characteristically Shaw 
objected: “Whenever you hear an Irish accent on the stage—you think 
of a Dublin porter.” 

Sir Lewis when he first saw the script thought it a mere trifle, but 
as the company worked on the production, it was generally conceded that 
it was a historic document. Perhaps when Shaw wrote this script for 
puppets he was thinking of what he had phrased in 1898 which is pur- 
ported to be one of his most accurate prophecies: “Half my time is spent 
in telling people what a clever man I am... For the ten years past, with 
an unprecedented pertinacity and obstination, I have been dinning into 
the public head that I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant and clever 
man ...I may dodder and dote; I may potboil and platudinize; I may 
become the butt and the chopping block of all the original spirits of the 
rising generation; but my reputation shall not suffer: it is built up fast 


and solid like Shakespeare’s, on an impregnable basis of dogmatic reitera- 
tion.” 


Naturally, as all of Shaw’s plays do, this script has a preface. There 
are those who claim that sometimes his prefaces are even more important 


than the play. Certainly his attitude toward puppets and Shakespeare 
is clearly delineated. 


PREFACE TO SHAKES VERSUS SHAV 


This in all actuarial probability is my last play and the climax of 
my eminence, such as it is. I thought my career as a playwright was 
finished when Waldo Lanchester of the Malvern Marionette Theatre, our 
chief living puppet master, sent me figures of two puppets Shakespear 
and myself, with a request that I should supply one of my famous dramas 
for them, not to last longer than ten minutes or thereabouts. I accom- 
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plished this feat, and was gratified by Mr. Lanchester’s immediate 
approval. 

I have learnt part of my craft as conductor of rehearsals (producer, 
they call it) from puppets. Their unvarying intensity of facial expression, 
impossible for living actors, keeps the imagination of the spectators 
continuously stimulated. When one of them is speaking or tumbling and 
the rest left aside, these, though in full view, are invisible, as they should 
be. Living actors have to learn that they too must not move a muscle 
nor change their expression, instead of, as beginners mostly do, 
playing to them and robbing them of the audience’s undivided attention. 

Puppets have also a fascination of their own, because there is nothing 
wonderful in a living actor moving and speaking, but that wooden headed 
dolls should do so is a marvel that never palls. 

And they can survive treatment that would kill live actors. When I 
first saw them in my boyhood nothing delighted me more than when all 
the puppets went up in a balloon and presently dropped from the skies 
with an appalling crash on the floor. 

Nowadays the development of stagecraft into filmcraft may destroy 
the idiosyncratic puppet charm. Televised puppets could enjoy the scenic 
backgrounds of the cinema. Sound recording could enable the puppet 
master to give all his attention to the strings he is manipulating, the 
dialogue being spoken by a company of first-rate speakers as in the 
theatre. The old puppet master spoke all the parts himself in accents 
which he differentiated by Punch-and-Judy squeaks and the like. I can 
imagine the puppets simulating living performers so perfectly that the 
spectators will be completely illuded. The result would be the death of 
puppetry; for it would lose its charm with its magic. So let reformers 
beware. 

Nothing can extinguish my interest in Shakespear. It began when 
I was a small boy, and extends to Stratford-upon-Avon, where I have 
attended so many bardic festivals that I have come to regard it almost 
as a supplementary birthplace of my own. 

No year passes without the arrival of a batch of books contending 
that Shakespear was somebody else. The argument is always the same. 
Such early works as Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and Love’s Labor Lost, 
could not possibly have been written by an illiterate clown and poacher 
who could hardly write his own name. This is unquestionably true. But 
the inference that Shakespear did not write them does not follow. What 
does follow is that Shakespear was not an illiterate clown, but a well 
read grammar-schooled son in a family of good middle-class standing, 
cultured enough to be habitual playgoers and private entertainers of 
the players. 

This, on investigation, proves to be exactly what Shakespear was. 
His father, John Shakespear, Gent, was an alderman who demanded a coat 
of arms which was finally granted. His mother was of equal rank and 
social pretension. John finally failed commercially, having no doubt let 
his artistic turn get the better of his mercantile occupation, and left him 
unable to afford a university education for William, had he ever wanted 
to make a professional scholar of him. 

These circumstances interest me because they are just like my own. 
They were a considerable cut above those of Bunyan and Cobbett, both 
great masters of language, who nevertheless could not have written 
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Venus and Adonis nor Loves Labor Lost. One does not forget Bunyan’s 
“The Latin I borrow.” Shakespear’s standing was nearer to Ruskin’s, 
whose splendid style owes much more to his mother’s insistence on his 
learning the Bible by heart than to his Oxford degree. 

So much for Bacon-Shakespear and all the other fables founded on 
that entirely fictitious figure Shaxper or Shagsper the illiterate bumpkin. 

Enough too for my feeling that the real Shakespear might have been 
myself, and for the shallow mistaking of it for mere professional coment 

G.BS. 

Waldo and Muriel Lanchester say that “he was a marvelous old man, 
and we had a lump in our throats on the night we produced the Shaw 
play, just after his death.” But as John Mason Brown reminds us in his 
quoted observation, “You can lose a man like that by your own death, 
but not by his.” 


Lamp Unto My Feet 


Mabel Beaton 


(Mabel and Les Beaton, authors of “Marionettes, a Hobby for Every- 
one” have been making color films of puppet plays based on the Bible. 
These were shown on CBS TV during January under the title, “Lamp 
Unto My Feet.” The films for screen are available thru Religious Films 
Association). 


During the year we have completed four fifteen minute 16 m.m. color 
films for the Protestant Radio Commission here in New York. They are 
“The Good Samaritan”, “The Ten Talents”, “The Lost Sheep” and “The 
Prodigal Son.” The Commission, which functions under the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, is very active these days on 
radio and television in a vigorous effort to bring the philosophies of 
Christianity to as many people as possible and thus to combat some of the 
baser ideologies of our times. 

The P. R. C. has quite wisely, we think, decided upon the use of 
puppets rather than people to dramatize Bible situations on the theory 
that the actor and his part do not get in each other’s way as they so 
often do in these sacred dramatizations in real life. 

Our great problem of course. is to create strongly characteristic 
figures that are beautiful. and dignified and to make them behave in 
expressive and dignified ways. This is the sort of thing we have been 
working toward for sixteen years now ... to create vivid, carefully 
sculptured, portrait-type puppets that can stand the close scrunity of the 
camera and at the same time carry the burden of serious drama. Its a 
pretty tall order and sometimes we think we ought to have our heads 
examined for even attempting it. Naturally, many of the techniques 
of ordinary puppet handling are barred to us and many limitations are 
thus imposed. We often find ourselves restricting joint action instead of 
loosening it in order to avoid too “puppetry” a response. There are, in 
short, problems of stringing, jointing and manipulation that would give 
puppeteers older in experience than ourselves the “fantods” but we feel 
we are making good progress in adjusting for perfect balance and there 
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is eternally that fascination ... that lure of perfection, the puppet that 
almost works itself, which I am sure torments every puppeteer and makes 
his life a Hell and Heaven combined. 

Dave and Denny Pritchard who got their “boot training” with Tony 
Sarg have been immeasurably helpful in working out new techniques 
with the Bible puppets and we are thrilled and delighted at their resource- 
fulness and pride in undertaking this new and special challenge. They 
are both actors at heart even ahead of puppeteering and to hear Dave’s 
booming rendition of some of those imposing Bible speeches as he pulls 
string is a delight to the heart! You should hear the outbursts of applause 
in the studio! 

The costumes are wonderfully exciting to do and it has been my 
personal pleasure to do the research and designing and we have been 
most careful to use textures, textiles designs and colors that are correct 
for the period. The right hang, the right bulk, the proper silhouette, 
and folds and draperies that are in good scale all have occupied our 
strictest attention. We dye a great many of our materials and prefer 
soft, worn, old cotton sheets for this purpose. One of the things we have 
learned to do is to arrange the clothing on the figures soaking wet. That 
way the costume can be literally molded to the figure, folds can be 
manipulated into the clothing and the effect when dry is of a garment 
that has been used, washed, and worn for a long time by the character 
itself. We have had to resist the lovely silken folds of costume suggested 
by the old masters in paintings because we are supposed to provide an 
educational experience for the children who view our pictures and we 
must give an accurate account of life as it was lived in actual Bible times. 

Our films are made in an almost ideal puppet sized film studio in 
nearby Larchmont. The ceilings are high, there is ample floor space 
and we can build and store our stages and sets there. We have two 
strongly built bridges, (with rails to Dave Pritchards disgust!) and mov- 
able cross bridges. These bridges, however, are the delight of our demon 
camera man David Quaid, who “never had it so good” with places to 
attach lights. We all had our insteps burned from standing under those 
huge hot babies and sometimes even our arms if we forgot to roll down 
our sleeves but the sets were lighted in a way that was a joy to behold. 
You can imagine what it was like to work our puppets on their nine foot 
fragile strings over and around these great hot lights. 

Our sets are built on platforms about ten feet square and on these 
rolling stages we build villages, landscapes and interiors, caves and 
hillsides, roads and waterfronts. We use natural material for landscapes 
whenever we can, twisted tree trunks with leaves in scale, wired to them, 
natural plants, vines, flowers, mosses, stones, sand, shrubs and earth. 
Stone pavings and arches and the sides of buildings are mostly celotex, 
scored with an electric tool to look like stone, Les designs all the sets and 
they are worked out by a fanatic for perfection by the name of Bart 
Page. To my mind the sets leave the least to be desired of any part of 
our project unless it is the music, scored individually for each picture 
by Morris Mamorsky, who does a great deal of this sort of work for radio 
and motion pictures. Manorsky has wisely chosen strings and woodwinds 
to interpret his themes and there is an effect of old Hebrew melody that 
to us seems just right and in perfect scale for puppets. 

It takes us about four shooting days to film a fifteen-minute picture 
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and after they are processed the films go to Reeves studio where the 
music is synchronized with them and after that the voice recordings are 
made and synchronized with both film and music. 

All our scripts are written by Miss Nina Millen, childrens’ editor of 
the Friendship press who has had many years of experience in dealing 
with religious literature for children and in religious education. Not only 
does she write good scripts but also is the voice of authority that keeps 
our work in line with modern scriptural teaching so that it will be 
acceptable in every respect to the various Sunday School Councils and 
consistent with new techniques of teaching Bible. And how they have 
changed since we went to Sunday School! 

Charles Schwep who does many fine documentary pictures here and 
abroad was our director on the pictures and Peter Elgar whose first 
great picture was “Maedchen in Uniform” produced for us. 

Actually, all of us work under the supervision of Everett C. Parker, 
a very exciting and dynamic young man, who is the director of the 
Protestant Radio Commission in New York and it is he who has sur- 
rounded us with the talented people mentioned above and without whose 
help our efforts would have been puny indeed. 

I don’t have to say to other puppeteers that with all the hard work 
and frustrations we keep coming back for more and we are now readying 
two pictures of the life of Joseph and two from the life of David, then 
we will do Nativity in plenty of time for next Christmas. 


Montgomery Puppet Playhouse 


Mrs. John Goodwyn 


With puppets and a stage ordered from the Black Forest of Germany, 
the Montgomery Junior League started its puppet program as part of its 
community services in 1927. The Montgomery Museum offered its audi- 
torium for performances between art exhibits. But soon storage for the 
equipment and time for rehearsals became a problem for the Museum 
director, and art exhibits requiring the use of the auditorium or storage 
space became a problem for the puppetry program. 

How to get around the problem! The group decided to attempt a 
cooperative venture of the Montgomery Junior League and the City 
Commission. They asked for (and received) from the League-at-large a 
loan of five hundred dollars with which to build their own puppet play- 
house, and agreed to charge admission to shows, charge for birthday 
parties and recitals until they could repay this debt to the League. This 
same committee (13 girls) then called upon the City Commission and 
asked for (and received) a corner in one of the parks in the most central 
location available. There was of course the condition in the agreement 
that the space would have to be returned to the city should the city have 
greater need for the property in the future. 

With these arrangements completed the playhouse was built to seat 
one hundred children, with additional space backstage for construction 
and storage. Every penny had to go far and when time came to paint 

(Continued on page 18) 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


SHAKES VERSUS SHAW 
Portrait puppets designed by the Lanchesters for their famous play, 
“Shakes versus Shav.” (see article “Salute to the Lanchesters and GBS”) 


Shakes .. . . Hither I raging come 
An infamous imposter to chastize, 
Who in an ecstasy of self conceit . . . dare 
Pretend here to reincarnate my very self. 


Nay, who art thou, that knowest 
Not these features 

Pictured throughout the globe? 

Who should I be but G. B. 3.? 


MABLE & LES BEATON 


Mable and Les Beaton, of Rye, N. Y. started working with marion- 
ettes 15 years ago as a hobby. Les, an art director for an advertising 
agency, designs and builds the sets, while Mabel takes over the building 
and costuming of puppets. Both co-operate on the research necessary 


for their most recent venture, puppet color films for television and screen. 
Sponsored by the Protestant Radio Commission an excellent staff has 
been built up, four films have reached completion, and a number of others 
are under way. 

Shown here are very fine examples of their puppets, The Lawyer, 
who interprets the Scriptures and the Prodigal Son with a gay companion 
at the Inn. 


STATION X.M.A.S. 

“This is Santa Claus, owner, operator, engineer and announcer of 
Station X M A S, broadcasting from the North Pole.” This broadcast was 
heard by thousands of children in central Ohio, every day before 
Christmas of 1950 on radio station WHKC and TV station WLW-C. The 
idea for this Christmas show originated with Harry Hoessly of WHKC, 
who has had an annual radio show for the Lazarus Co. of Columbus for 
the last 13 years. Scripts were written and planned by Rita Thomas of 
WHKC and Jaunita Wilcox of WLW-C. Harry Cohen, of Lazarus 
(sponsors of the show) supervised the production. 

The cast of the show included Santa Claus, played by Larry Lawrence, 
Susie (the Best Little Girl in the World) played by Kay Hocker, and the 
three puppet gnomes, Icicle, Gasper and Godfrey. The puppet gnomes, 
naturals for TV, were designed, created and manipulated by Vivian 
Michael and Peg Blickle. 

The role of the puppets in the show was to help Santa make his toys, 
sort his mail, check his list of good boys and girls, and be generally useful 
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around the toy shop. Since Gasper and Godfrey were particularly 
mischievous, Icicle usually took it upon himself to straighten them out 
and spent most of his time telling Santa that he was by far the best 
gnome. Trick furniture allowed the gnomes to appear from all parts 
of the room. They emerged, unexpectedly, from a jack-in-the-box, thru 
holes in the top of the desk, from the filing case, thru the window, from 
the toy shelves and even from the mail chute. Their antics and chatter 
added considerable variety to the show, which was particularly successful, 
drawing a tremendous amount of mail from all over Ohio. 


FRANK PARIS & WPIX 


Frank Paris started puppeteering after reading a magazine article by 
Tony Sarg. He has had an outstanding career as a night club operator, 
and his over-sized night club marionettes, operated on a wide floor space 
with out screen or props, have toured from coast to coast, playing the 
best spots in the country. He entered TV in 1947 with a series of weekly 
TV shows for NBC, “The Adventures of Toby.” He was also the creator 
of the original “Howdy Doody” puppet. 

Upper left ... Susan Laidhold of Primrose Hill, Katonah, N. Y., 
stands beside the Mobo Broncho awarded to her for her prize-winning 
safety slogan in the “Pixie Playtime” contest on WPIX. Peter W. Pixie 
himself, makes the award, while Marjorie B. May, director of the Home 
Safety Division of the Greater New York Safety Council, watches with 
Frank Paris. The WPIX contest was organized in cooperation with the 
Safety Council. Winning slogan was: “In lake or sea, where e’er you 
roam, You shouldn’t play in water alone.” 

Lower left . . . Pulling strings becomes a serivus job when Peter W. 
Pixie and his companions are on the other end. Here Peter, together 
with Princess Pixylla and Willie the Dragon, stops to confer before the 
Pixillated Palace. Frank Paris, creator of all the characters on WPIX’s 
“Pixie Playtime” is on the left. 

Right ... Peter W. Pixie, personable puppet and star of “Pixie 
Playtime,” popular children’s program, appears very much at his ease 
as he reclines after a particularly exhausting show. “Pixie Playtime”, 
seen on “The News” TV station, WPIX, has been one of the outstanding 
TV programs for children. 


MONTGOMERY JUNIOR LEAGUE 

The building of the Montgomery Puppet Playhouse, sponsored by an 
energetic group of Junior League girls, stands as one of the League's 
most unique and worth while puppetry projects. The story of its activi- 
ties should be an inspiration to other Leagues or community groups. 
Read the full story under “Montgomery Junior League Playhouse.” 
Insert is of the League production — “The Three Bears”, operators un- 
identified. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


the new building husbands contributed their time to do a beautiful job. 
The first performance of “Hansel and Gretel” swelled the bankrupt 
treasury with thirty big dollars, and the group began to pay back the 
League. As soon as possible admittance charges were dropped. 

Four years ago the City Commission added a small pavilion to the 
playhouse. This furnished an office for the park supervisor and a rest 
room for the children. The Junior League voted to include the mainten- 
ance of the playhouse in its annual budget; it assumes full responsibility 
for the upkeep of the playhouse and carries a fire and extended coverage 
insurance policy on its part of the building. The City Park Department 
has authority over and care of the rest of the building. 

Puppet shows continue in the Puppet Playhouse, but for sometime 
the groups have made their own puppets and have added a portable 
puppet stage with which to tour the county schools, benefits. and orphan- 
age in keeping with the trend toward decentralizing children’s entertain- 
ment programs. Capitalizing on the size and portability of puppets, the 
groun now reaches many more children than can be reached by the pro- 
ductions in the Puppet Playhouse alone. Such a cooperative venture 
between a community and a service organization might be undertaken 
elsewhere and suggests innumerable activities with puppets which might 
be of benefit to communities elsewhere. 


Materials for Casting 


Part I 


(Credit for suggestions should be given to Lem Williams, Dorothy 
Rankin, Marion Mevers and Dottie Gleason.) 


Materials for making puppet heads vary greatly. Practically all 
involve the use of a mold. Suggestions are given here for three types of 
materials, all tried and tested by reliable puppeteers. The best material 
is the one that best suits your purpose and which you find easiest to 
work with. 

Celastic put out by the Celastic Corporation, 626 Schuyler Avenue, 
Arlington, New Jersey (sold also by Ben Walters Inc., 125 West 26 Street, 
New York City.) is purchased by the yard. Celastic is a plastic material 
closely resembling asbestos paper which when softened with solvent be- 
comes pliable, and after drying in the mold becomes an extremely hard 
substance. It comes in two grades No. 45, with a thickness of .035 inches 
and No. 120, .105 inches thick. The former is used to do detail work 
while the latter is used for filling larger spaces. With this material a 
liquid known as No. 25 Celastic Softener should be used. Actually Ace- 
tone can be used as a solvent for the material. One yard of Celastic 
makes about three average sized puppets, and one gallon of Softener 
should be enough for two yards of the material. (Although Celastic is 
waterproof, it is not flame proof and should be kept away from a flame.) 

To make a head from this material, the following process should be 
followed: 
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1. Grease the plaster of Paris molds with vaseline. 

2. Cut No. 45 in small half-inch pieces. Details such as eyes, nose 
and mouth take smaller pieces while the large surfaces can take bigger 
pieces. 

3. Wearing rubber gloves to protect the hands, dunk each piece of 
celastic in No. 25 Softener. 

4. Place the pieces in the mold, as when using papier mache, until 
one layer is completed. Be sure that the crevices are filled. 

5. Repeat two or three times using pieces of No. 120 for the second 
layer. Press into mold firmly—the firmer the pressing, the smoother 
the puppet. 

6. Let dry for six or more hours. 

7. When dry, it can be removed from the mold. Join the two 
sections with celastic and allow to dry for ten minutes. 

8. After it is dry, it can be sanded or you can paint it with a plastic 
paint (Arvon) which acts as a crack filler or as putty. Arvon is a plastic 
paint, the type advertised to refinish roughly plastered walls. It is put 
up in a semi-paste form, and can be brushed on uneven surfaces filling 
in the cracks. It is suitable for use on any wood, papier mache, and 
plastic wood finish. When partially dried, it can be brushed with turpen- 
tine to a smooth finisn. Sandpaver when dry. 

9. For marionettes insert a gob of the celastic in the neck and place 
a wire loop in the material. Let it dry for about two hours. 

Cealatic has one dis-advantage. It becomes extremely hard and 
must be taken from mold at that in-between stage where it is still 
pliakle enough to pull. If it sets completely the mold must be broken 
off, or it may be salvaged by pouring solvent into the head and allowing 
it to soften slightly. 

Long nosed or big eared puppets should be allowed extra time to 
dry. It is often advisable to make such appendages separately and 
secure them to the face after it has been removed from the mold. Be- 
cause of the unusual strength of Celastic, it is not likely that they will 
be easily broken or detached. It is because of this strength that Celastic 
makes a particularly effective mending material. 

Since this material is light in weight, it can be used to make acces- 
sories in costuming: hats, collars, buckles, bows, etc. Naturally 
properties can be made from this material and since it is more indestructi- 
ble than papier mache, it can be utilized for rather large properties or 
pieces of scenery. Many puppeteers feel that this material is indispen- 
sable both as a modeling medium and as a mending material. 


By Puppetmold 

Puppetmold may be obtained from the Polymer Chemical Company, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. It is a pure latex casting compound in liquid form 
that may be cast in a two-part plaster mold to make hand puppet heads 
with flexible features. To make a head of this material the following 
process is followed: 

1. Secure the plaster mold with string or rubber bands, plugging 
up the cracks with clay. (The mold should have been cast from a model 
with exaggerated features.) 

2. Pour Puppetmold inside the mold so that the latex covers all 
surfaces. Pour out excess for future use. 
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Set the mold in a slow oven for about thirty minutes. 
Repeat the process, leaving in oven until completely dry. 

Remove the rubber casting (undercuts pull out easily). If the 
casting is too thin, return to the mold and add another layer of latex. 
Repeat drying process. 

The head will dry in a warm place in about 24 hours. Since 
Puppetmold can be thinned with water, it can be colored by adding 
water-soluble poster paints to the colorless latex before casting. The 
features should be painted on the completed head with Permaflex which 
can be thinned with laquer solvent. Permaflex is a plastic laquer which 
will have to have small quantities of oil colors added. Hair can be cast 
on the mold or can be glued on with rubber cement. 

Puppetmoid heads have many advantages. They are light in weight 
and they hold up well under travel wear, and they do not become tacky 
under strong TV lighting. Puppetmold may be removed from a two- 
part plaster mold without taking the usual precautions for undercuts 
and the surface of the latex is a nice dull finish when cast in plaster. 

Hands and feet, as well as small props, may be cast from this 
material. 


he 





STEVE. MIDDLEBURY, IND 


Hi, folk. Here’s the way last year went under the bridge: Helen 
Kingston writes that the Hartford Jr. League had a beautiful new 
Christmas show for the youngest fry. Greta Chaney wrote it, and Alice 


Louise Duffield directed. Bet it’s a dinger! ... Jean Starr Wiksell 
visited Dallas and Barbara Amundsen the end of November, and saw 
Dean Raymond’s “Seesaw Zoo” on TV... The Easy Entrikens of Red 


Stick, La., are building “Raggy Lug”, about a little rabbit and his mother 
and a snake called “Evil Eyes.” It’s for kindergarten and first grade. 
Vancouver’s Isabelle King’s company is called “King’s Jesters.” I like 

. Montreal has Louise & Charles Daudelin (and a young son, Eric) 
doing handpuppets in city playgrounds, using Indian folklore and circus 
themes. 

Nicholas Nelson (Oak Park, Ill.) did a special Dec. show for the De 
La Salle School (at the Morrison Hotel, Chi.) with 22” special rodpuppets 
in front of an 8’X72’ cyclorama-on-rollers, fluorescent paint and materia!. 
Mayor and other dignitaries in audience of 1200. Will repeat later in 
Cleveland and Washington, but without Mr. Nelson. who is still making 
the figures for the Kongsholm Restaurant ... Romain Proctor says 
“Jack gets his Master’s degree from Wash. U. this year - Corky his B.A. 
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from So. Il. U. Mimi played the Fairs and made the Western trip with 
us. We've had our busiest year - with long weird jumps. It’s been a 
pleasure to set up in one place (the dept. store they play in St. Louis 
every Christmas season) and just do shows. We've been doing three 
spots on TV each week while we’ve been here. Leave Dec. 17 and do 
1l- & 2-nighters until after New Years.” 

George Bethune married Carol Crosby in Denver. They’re both on 
the staff of the Denver Art Museum ...A Christmas card from Sante 
Fe, N. M., from “The Robert Bruce Inveraritys.” So I recon he’s gone 
and done it. More details, please... The Detroit Puppet Guild feted 
Rufus & Margo Rose who played Pinoccio there in Dec., and a week 
later sponsored an Ed Johnson performance of “Magic Light”... Gail 
Januzzi & Phil Molby returned to Detroit after terminating their contract 
with the Puppet Playhouse of Augusta, Ga. Phil has since joined 
Meredith Bixby of Saline, Mich... 

Gia & Lea Wallace now conduct the Village Dance and Puppet 
Center, 430 Ave. of the Americas, NYC. (On her way back from a dance- 
and-puppet date in Miami, Gia puppetry-consulted for the Junior Guild 
at Rocky Mt., N. Car.) Val Hanna teaches puppetry at the Center, and 
works with Mary Chase puppets on TV. G & L worked with Major Jack 
Ten Berge (USA) in the first performance of his outdoor theatre (North 
Haledon, N. J.) before he was sent to Toyko . . . Frank Portillo, to drown 
his sorrow over missing the 1950 Festival, was chairman of the Takoma 
Park 60th Anniversary & 4th of July Celebration. He was a parade 
judge, narrator for the Pageant, and prop man. We will excuse you this 
time, Frank, but don’t let it happen again. 

Herb Scheffel back from a ’round the country tour last summer with 
his “one-puppet show” (her name is “Bubbles Divine”) is “working 
harder than ever at both commercial art and painting. The trip was a 
erashing success - fun, eye-arresting, profitable.’ Good. It couldn’t 


happen to a nicer or more talented guy ... When Minister Perle Mesta 
gave a 500 orphan Christmas party this year in Luxembourg, she had in 
a puppet show from Paris. Wonder whose? . . . Dick Myers did a spate 


of Christmas shows around Elkhart, Indiana - his old home town . . Olga 
& Martin Stevens began their Christmas tour of one-night stands by 
losing their briefcase with all the contracts in it! Thanks to Olga’s 
memory, not a date was missed. . . 

Lettie Connell of San Frarcisco is one of our nicer members: she 
sends me lots of information for the column. Works with Ralph Chesse, 
who with son Dion does variety in person, TV commercials, teaches at 
S. F. State Coliege. Lettie helped two last year’s students, Jack and 
Barbara Mee produce a fine variety fer the Hobby Show and she does 
her handpuppenspiel regularly, making her living by it, putting herself 
through college. She recommends Puppet Book by L. V. Wall, printed 
by Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, on puppets as used in education. “I’m 
terribly grateful,” she says, “to Ralph Chesse’ and Perry Dilley and Grace © 
Wilder for all the help they have given me. Gee, puppeteers are swell 
people!” ... Other puppeteers in San Francsico: The only Christmas 
store-show in SF continues to be Harold Hestwood at the White House 
... Pat Patterson, nite-clubber and festival-variety with Dumont 
puppetstar Pirro, recently moved to Southern Calif, for schooling. .... 
Wolo is thought to have left for Europe, after completing a mural for 
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a hamburger heaven (on Van Ness Ave.) called the “Hippo.” Subject 


two loving hippos, with the “wonderful Wolo touch.” ... Geri Barish 
(Mrs. Norman) recently took up handpuppets and does shows for very 
small children ... Pete Abenheim TVs a handpuppet pirate, “Short 


John O’Copper” (made by Ralph Chesse’) who birthdaygreets kiddyguests 
. . . Grace Wilder, still in recreation, does an occasional show. Howdy, 


Grace ... Perry Dilley, alas, not doing puppets at all...No word 
of the Scotts for a long time. Hilton did shows for a while after his 
father died, but no report lately ... Ned Lewis making puppets at Cal. 


School of Fine Arts. 

Rufus Rose is nuts about recording shows on tape, especially when 
there are lots of them to do; says it’s bound to replace the hoarse... 
Edith & Bernard Paul (Linthicum Heights, Md.) got a 5 column spread 
in the Dec. 5 Christian Science Monitor (a paper dear to the hearts of 
puppeteers: it is always so kind to us! Bless ’em!) They’re still doing 
Tues. and Thurs. over WBAL-TY, and do live shows in between. Larry 
their younger son, is 15, and Peter is a great big 17 entering MIT.... 
Lillian Weber, Seattle started studying puppetry to improve her doll- 
making technique - and stayed, fascinated by puppets. She’s still studying 
under Aurora Valentinetti (there’s that lovely name again!) and as a 
Public Health Nurse does playmaking with children. Got us a plug in 
the Public Schools bulletin. Of course The Seattle Puppet Club is 
affiliated with The Puppeteers of America. 

Mary Chase is reported as doing Fearless Fosdick on New York City 
TV ... Grace Drysdale did Fred Allen’s Alley puppets... It’s Under 
the Bridge now, but last October Dean Raymond had not one but Two 
auto wrecks in quick succession. Happily all recovered long since, ‘cause 
the guy has time, in addition to his TV show to study Sociology at T.C.U. 


and do some Little Theatre work on the side ... George Nelle, who 
taught at Cain Park, Cleveland, last summer, hit Akron among other 
places on a tour last October with Alice ... When the Strouts of 


Lubbock (Tex. that is) were abroad last summer, they found “a teacher 
in a deaf school in Edinburgh doing fine things with puppets,” and “Frank 
North, a regular itinerant Punch & Judy who performed for a garden 
party in Gloucester; met Prof. Harro Siegal who showed lantern slides 
of his Faust; saw Desarthis’ shows in Paris: D. himself was not there, 
but M. was doing a lively job. Saw the Lanchesters’ show, and met M. 
Tozer who was helping them at the time. They were gracious and nice. 

Wes Wiksell is a big man these days in Conference Speaking in 


Industry! ... Portland (Ore.) Jr. League is doing “Millie Presents” 
(handpuppen) in all the public schools: it will take all year to cover 
them. Dorothy DeWeese is chairman ... Los Angeles Jr. League takes 


short handpuppet plays to the 4 huge L. A. hospitals. They go from ward 
to ward, and when they finish all the floors they start all over again and 
do a new play, using Spence Gilmore’s short scripts. Barbara Shell’s 
chairman .... Tampa Jr. League, with Mary Dunn as chairman, is 
trouping an original version of an Uncle Remus story in the first 4 grades 
. .. Fritz Holzberlein, Okla. City, is a shrinking violet who only teases 
me with half-bits of information: seems that in Oct. the Okla. City Jr. 
League had a shindig at which they did a bang-up performance of Hansel 
and Gretel, and in the course of the festivities, they presented Fritz with 
a “gift.” What it was, why it was, Fritz don’t say. I write and ask him - 
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Fritz don’t answer. The least I can say for Fritz is that he is uncommuni- 
cative! But Ill bet whatever it was, it was deserved, and that everyone 
was happy about it. Fritz is a nice guy. ‘But let this be a lesson to the 
rest of you: please send me news - but send me all of it! 

Every year The Ohio State University Alumnae Council holds its 
annual Fireside Evening at which time they honor one of their most 
distinguished alumnae. This year Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin was 
chosen for the honor. In this particular program, the guest of honor 
really ‘does most of the work. Marjorie was asked to present a lecture 
demonstration of her unusual and unique puppet collection. Naturally, 
the program was a tremendous success and the alumni felt that it was 
by far the most interesting program that they had ever had. 

In addition to putting the P of A stickers on all outgoing mail, 
publicity, letters to sponsors, and contracts, we’ve taken to sticking them 
up backstage at places we play ... Once in a while a letter comes to 
this column with a timid, “When you said ‘Tell it to Steve’, did you mean 
me, too?” You bet I do, brothers and sisters. You’re members of this 
outfit and we want to know what You’re doing. 

Tell it to Steve, Middlebury, Ind. 











SPOOL PUPPETS AND KITS 


(an attractive gift for children over 8) 


MOPPY, the Clown, and material kit for dog.............- $3.95 ppd. in VU. S. 
FLOPPY, the dog, and material kit for clown.............. $3.95 ppd. in VU. S. 
3% sales tax in Ohio No C. O. D's. 


THE PUPPET HOUSE 


2667 Losantiville Rd., Cincinnati, 13, 0. 





> colorful handpuppets in unusual reportoire 
ON TOUR 

Spring '51 New England to Illinois JOHN CONWAY 

Winter '51-"52 - Coast to Coast 32 Elgin Toronto & Ont. 





HENRY BOCKWOLDT 


SENSATIONAL GERMAN WOODCARVER, WOULD BE HONORED TO MAKE 
PUPPETS FOR YOU, AS HE HAS FOR SO MANY OTHER AMERICAN PUPPE.- 
TEERS. A COMPLETE HANDPUPPET FOR AS LITTLE AS $5. 

WRITE DIRECT TO: 


Henry Bockwoldt, Hamburg-Fuhlsbuttel, Ipernweg 3, Germany 
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THE TATTERMAN 
MARIONETTES 


Available From Coast 
to Coast 


in 


Programs of Distinction 
for Audiences of All Ages 


Twenty-Eighth Season 


LEONARD THEATRE 
WESTERN COLLEGE 


Oxford e Ohio 


PUPPETMOLD 


(A Pure Natural Latex 
Casting Compound) 


Produces flexible puppet 
heads with mobile 
expressions. 
$3.50 a qt. - $11.00 a gal 


PERMAFLEX 


Plastic Lacquer 
A transparent clear flex- 
ible coating for painting 
features on Puppetmold. 
Can be made any shade 
by addition of oil colors. 
$1.00 per pint 


POLYMER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5920 Carthage Avenue 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











for ADULT drama 


THE STEVENS 
MARIONET THEATER 


offers 
The Nativity 
The Passion Play 


Joan Of Are 
Macbeth & The Shrew 


for ANY audience 
the 


STEVENS PUPPETS 


offer variety and fun 


Write 


Middlebury, Indiana 


for dates and prices. 








Puppetry Journal 


invites 
All Members of the P of A 


to send 


Articles 


News 
Pictures 


(Sorry, pictures can not be re- 
turned . . send duplicates only) 


Send to: 
Puppetry Journal 
Ashville, Ohio 











